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VOGUE @ 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recervea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

V class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kiraball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold. 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham,283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St, 

Detrox, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Xansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway, 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeies, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo, 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St, 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark, 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Ratland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Tow:nan & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 





Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 


A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 





SOCIETY WOMAN 


Who has had great success in designing and 

selecting toilets of personal friends will select 
materials or execute orders tor gowns in the very lat- 
est models. Shopping orders of all kinds also taken 
References given and required. Address until Sep- 
tember, Mrs. ELEANOR Lewis, care Monroe & 
Co., Bankers, Rue Scribe, Paris, France 





HOPPING COMMISSIONS 


promptly executed by a woman of refinemert, 

taste andexperience, Entire trousseaux under- 
taken. Interior decorating a specialty, References 
given and required. Mrs. HENRY MARTIN WAR- 
REN, 2 and 4 Thirty-third Street, West, opposite 
Waldorf Hotel, N. Y. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





TADLER & TAs | 
MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 

535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





M. DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 


104 West 48th Street 
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TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS— ENTIRE 
TROUSSEAUX DESIGNED—GOWNS 

27 East 21st Street, New York 
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££ @. FF & 2. ¢ 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPOKTER AND 
DRESSM AKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
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GOWNS 


15 West joth Street 


ROBES AND GOWNS- 


ME. C. A. SOCHOR 


ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
REDUCED PRICES DURING SUMMER MONTHS 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 





TAILORS 





ULLENCAMP & CO. 


MAKERS OF MEN'S CLOTHES 
463-5 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 





ta 82 Tt BS 
MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers, 
Work sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 





ne 2 Y ARDEN 
JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 
NOVELTIES IN SILKS FOR LADIES’ USE 
EMBROIDERED TEA GOWNS, PILLOW COVERS, ETC. 
218 Fulton Street 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTOM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 
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TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 
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RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
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ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR B/OKLET OF STYLES 

















DIED 


Romero.—At' Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, on Sat., 30 July, Mrs. Romero, wife 
of Mr. Romero, Mexican Minister at Wash. 
ington. 

Maclay. —On Thu., 28 July, at Elberon, 
N. J., Robert Maclay, in the 65th year of 
his age. 





ENGAGEMENTS 


Churchill-Baring.-—Miss Marie Church. 
ill to Mr. Harold Baring, of London, son of 
the late Charles Baring, M. P. 

Dickinson-Chapin.— Miss A. M. Dick. 
inson, daughter of Mr. E. T. Dickinson, of 
Paris, to Dr. Amory Chapin, of Providence, 

Weidenfeld—Otis.— Miss Marie Ade. 
laide Weidenfeld, sister of Mr. Camille 
Weidenfeld, to Mr. Frank A. Otis. 


INTIMATIONS 


Boardman.—Mr. and Mrs. Albert B. 
Boardman have a cottage at Southampton, 
L. I., for the summer. 

Bulkley.— Dr. and Mrs. L. Duncan 
Bulkley are at Roughland, Norfolk, Conn, 

Ely.—Mr. and Mrs. George Wm. Ely 
are spending the summer at Onteora, Cars- 
kills, N. Y. 

Morris.—Mr. and Mrs. James Morris 
will spend the summer at Ridgefield, Conn, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—The second Malvern 
dance was held last week, preceding which 
dinners were given by Miss Clarence Pell, 
whose guests included Mr. and Mrs. John J, 
Emery, Mr. and Mrs Gardiner Sherman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbeit Pasons, Count and 
Countess Langier-Villars, Mr. and Mrs, R. 
Hall McCormick, Mr. and Mrs Morgan G, 
Barnwell, Miss Schermerhorn, Miss Gurnee, 
Mrs, Pierre Lorrillard, Miss Charlotte Pill, 
Mr. John Inglis, Mr. A. Meserole, Mr, 
George Dorr, Mr. F. Stimpson and Mr. 
Goodman ; by Mrs. Frank Ellis, who enter- 
tained Mrs. Blair Lee, Mrs. Truxtun Beale, 
Miss Shillito, Miss Anna W, Lawson, Miss 
Nathalie Barney, Miss Lawrence, Miss Mary 
Hoy, Messrs. J. B. Henderson, Jr. Gist 
Blair, E. J. Curley, Howard K. Dickinson, 
Cushman, Goodman, Frank Ellis and Shirley 
Goddard. Others present at the dance were 
Miss Josephine Smith, Mr. F. O. Beach, 
Mr. D. W. Lincoln, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Dolan, Miss Eleanora Willing, Mr. and Mrs, 
W. C. Allison, Miss Mildred Moris, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. C. Barney, the Danish Minis- 
ter, M. Brun; the Swedish Minister, A. 
Grip; Mr. and Mrs. William E. D. Strokes, 
Mr. and Mrs, Frederick Gebhard, Mr. and 
Mis. T. G. Condon, Mr. and Mis, E. G. 
Fabbri 

At the coaching parade given recently the 
following coaches were in line, driven by 
their owners, Mr. J. C. Mercer Biddle, who 
had with him Mr. and Mis. Frank Ellis, 
Miss Donaldson, Miss Josephine Lippincott 
and Mr. Gist Blair. On the coach of 
Mr. Ketterlinus were Mrs. Ketterlinus, Miss 
Seeley, Miss Kate D. Hinkle, Mr. James 
Ross Todd. On Mr. Wright’s coach were 
Mrs. L. Megargee Wright, Dr. and Mrs. 
Henry Cadwalader Chapman and Miss Mae 
Conover. With Mr. McCormick were Dr. 
and Mrs Louis Starr, Mr. De Coffell, Miss 
Edith McCormitk and Mrs, R. Hall McCor- 
mick, The drive taken was from the Mal- 
vern to Salisbury Cove and out to the Kebo 
Valley Club where tea was served. 

The most prominent arrivals at Bar Harbor 
last week were Mr and Mrs. Whitney who 
are now occupying their cottage on French- 
man’s Bay. The trip was made by a special 
train from New York to Rockland and then 
by Mr. Morgan’s yacht, as in this way Mrs. 
Whitney experienced no extra suffering. 

Newport.—Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H. P. 
Belmont will give a dinner dance at Gray Craig 


on Fri. eve., 5 Aug., 


Mrs. I. Townsend Burden gavea dance at 
Fair Lawn yesterday evening and Mrs. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., gives a dance at Wayside this 


evening. 
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Mrs. William Astor gave a dinner last 
week at Beechwood in honor of the Count 
of Turin. Present were Count Turin, 
Major Carpenteo, Mr. C. M. Depew, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Baro- 
ness Selliére, Mrs. F. K. Pendleton, Mrs. 
John Jacub Astor, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. O. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs, 
w. W. Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. Lorillard 
Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. A. Cass Canfield, 
Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mr. E. L. Winthrop, 
Mr, H. R. Bishop, and Mr. Harry Lehr. 

Dinners have also been given during the 
week by Mrs. C, N. Beach, Mrs. N. D. 
Clapp, Mrs. William C. Schermerhorn, Mrs. 
T. M. Davis, Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, Jr., 
Mr. Edward ‘T. Potter, Mr. J. J. Wysong, 
Mrs. C. A. Munn, Mrs. J. C. Gray, Mrs. 

L. Kane, Mrs. H. P. Rogers and Mr. 
Thomas F, Cushing. 

Mr. Edward R. W. Wharton, who is 
much interested in the Society of Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has given a drinking 
fountain for horses, which will be placed at 
the west end of Town Park. 

Mr. Leland of the Ocean House has offered 
his parlors for any entertainment in aid of the 
soldiers. Mr. Warren Leland, Jr., has 
tuned over to Mis Caroline L, Walter, 
Chairman of the Rhode Island Sanitary and 
Relief Association, the sum of $241, the pro. 
ceeds of the concert for suffering soldiers in 
Cuba held in the Ocean House parlors Thurs- 
day evening. 

Recent arrivals at the cottages include 
Mrs. Richard Wallach and daughter, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. W. Emmons, Miss Annie 
Nevins, Mr. Marshall R. Kernochan, Mr. 
Eliot Gregory, Mr. M. Jones, Mr and Mrs. 
Theodore F. Baldwin, Mrs. Dyer, wife of 
Governor Dyer, Miss Mary P, Hayden, Mr. 
Frank Riggs, Mr. James B. Eustis, former 
Ambassador to Paris, and his family; Judge 
John Davis, of the Court of Claims, has ar- 
rived at the Pinard cottages, one of which he 
has taken for the season; Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock and her son, Mr. Center Hitch- 
cock, Mr. Lloyd Warren, Mr. Clement C. 
Moore, Mr. Isaac Townsend, Mr. John 
Turner, Mr. W. Starr Miller, Mr. John 
Mayer, Mr. Archie Crawford, Mrs. C. C. 
Pomeroy and her daughters, Miss Julia Van 
Rensselaer, Mrs. John Crosslands, Mr. 
Charles Forbes, Mrs. Livingston Hunt and 
her family, Dr. D. R. St. John Roosa, Mr. 
Richard T. Wilson, Jr., Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, the Baroness Zedwitz, Mrs. Adolf 
Ladenburg, Mrs. Ellis Hoffman, Mr. and 
Mrs. P. Lorillard Ronalds, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Kernochan, Mr. E. R. Town- 
end, Mrs. Gustav Schwab, Mrs. W. Starr 
Miller, Mrs. Ogden, Mr. Raoul W. Carle, Miss 
Binninger, Miss Elsie Waterbury, Miss An- 
derson, Miss Rhinelander, and Mr. W. 
Thorne. 

The arrivals at the Ocean House are Mr. 
Oakes Ames and his family, Mr. Oliver Ames 
ind his family, Mr, Lawrence Reed, Count 
Starznski, of Russia, Mr. William Thomp- 
ve of Glasgow, and Mr. Thomas Allisou, of 
ristol, 


GOLF 


Shinnecock,—The annual tournament of 
the Shinnecock Hills Golf Club was held 
lat week, The best 36 holes made in the 
qualifying round on Tue. was made by Mr. 
Harry Hollins, Jr , of the Westbrook Club, 
whose score was 166. 

The sixteen who qualified for the Presi- 
dent's cup were : 


H. B. Hollins, Jr.. Westbrook— 
Ou... ..6 6 3 44 4 5 S$ 7-42 
In 64456 5 § 3 3-41-83 
Dut ..... 4455 %35 5 5 6-42 
In. 25 § 5 OF S$ 3 3—gI—83—166 
James F, Curtis, Harvard— 
wn eae eee 
-6 545 54 5 4 $—43—86 
pul. ee 4g 5 4 6 GH 
" 5 445 6 4 4 4 4-40-81—167 
G. C. Clark, Jr , Shinnecock Hills— 
_ -6 4443 4 5 5 7-4 
B-. 6. SS eT le 24 Sepeee—sy 
Put § 6.4. 4.6)$:3$ 5 38 
is. «an 535 6 § 4 3 4 4—39-—-81—168 
W.!. Travis, Oakland— 
™ +4545 45 5 5 643 
8 -6 546 5 5 4 4 5§—44—87 
[aos se S 6—42 
. 6445 5 6 5 4 4—43—85—172 


M. S. Barger, Newport— 
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SEEN ON THE STAGE 


MISS ROLANDE 
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C.L Perkins, Rockaway Hunting— 
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All who failed to qualify for the President’s 
Cup met on Wed. in a 36-hole medal play for 
the consolation cup, eight to qualify. These 





A. De Witt Cochrane, St. Andrew's— 


Ow.....7675 344 5 6—47 

Sti de hs soe 65466 § 4 4 4—44—91 
GE Ficcd 6544544 6 6-4 

Dis succl 6545 66 4 § 6—47—91—182 
G.C Pier, Maidstone— 

ee $646765 6 4-49 
itisaesed 645 5 5§ § § 6 §—46—95 
See § 54545 § © 5—4 
ee 5 445 67 6 § 3—45—89—184 
A. G, Jennings, Weebura— 
Ouw.....6 § 45 547 5 6-45 

In... -6 5665 § § § 5—48—93 
Out 574545 §$ 7 Om 

ii Lae $545 65 4 5 4 43—9I—185 


The final round for the President's Cup 
was played on Fri. between George Clark, 
Jr. and Harry Hollins, Jr., and after playing 
37 holes H. Hollins, Jr., won one up, The 


scores were : 


Hollins.... .5 4 343 5 § 6 G4! 
Clark........ 656445 5 5 6-46 
Hollins...... 654555 5 3 4~42—83 
Clark... ... §5 5545 4 4 4-41-87 
ft See 44564445 § 6—4 
Hollins...... 6454267 § 7-46 
ay 645456 5 4 6—45—87 
Hollins 6465 § 6 § 3 4—44—90 


In the final round of the Consolation Cup 
A L Ripley, of Harvard College, beat C. L- 
Tappin, West Brook, by = up. 

On Sat. two prizes were offered the Handi- 
cap Cup for the best net score and the Trus- 
tee’s Plate for the lowest gross score. The 
handicap was worn by Archie M., Brown, 
Shinnecock, Score, 177—18—159. 

Five men tied for the Tiustee’s Plate. 
These were: Hollins, Trevis, Perkins, Mur- 
dock, Robertson. 

The play off, Harry Hollins, Jr., won, 
which gave him two prizes for the week— 
the President’s Cup and the Trustee’s Plate. 

The prize for the best 18 holes in the first 
day’s play was finally won by George Clark, 
Jr., who tied with J. F. Curtis with a score 
of 81, and in playing off the tie won with a 
score of 89 to go. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Cymric —Sailing Wed., 27 July, Dr. 
and Mrs. M. H. Aspinwall, Miss Florence 
Aspinwall, Mr. John L. Cadwalader, Mr. 
and Mrs, Devereux Emmet, Mr. Reginald 
Jaffray, Mrs. T. V. Kent, Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip Schuyler, Dr. and Mrs. C. T. Terry, 
Miss Terry, Mrs. H. Whitin, Mr. E. S. 
Whitin, Mr. T. H. Whitin. 









SEEN ON THE STAGE 


Uite the biggest theatrical event in the 
near future is the venture of Imre 
Kiralfy, which is to open at the 
Madison Square Garden on 8 August. A 
reputed advance expenditure of $60,000 gives 
an indication of the ambitious scale on which 
the enterprise is contrived. A portion of the 
floor of the amphitheatre is to be turned into 
a lake, and upon this body of water are to be 
shown what might be called extracts from 
the naval warfare between the United States 
and Spain. The war vessels of each nation 
will be seen in action, working models of the 
actual ships being engeged in the mimic bat- 
tles. The surroundings will be as realistic as 
it is possible to make them, the ha bor of 
Manila and the approaches of Santiago and 
Key West being made especially prominent. 
The war ships will be shown in action, and 
among the dramatic incidents of the show 
will be the burning and sinking of Montojo’s 
fleet at Manila. There are to be two per- 
formances daily at 2.30 and at 8.30. 


Yankee Doodle Dandy at the Casino, con- 
densed and put into smoother working order, 
appears likely to have a successful run during 
the summer. 


The continuous houses are doing a gur- 
prisingly large business, and the quality of 
entertainment is, on the whole, a distinct 
improvement on that offered a few years ago. 
The little farces and comedettas presented by 
the better class of actors drawn from the 
ranks of the ‘‘ legitimate ’’ have contributed 
very materially to raise the grade of continu- 
ous entertainment. At Proctor’s Pleasure 
Palace there are being given this week a new 
operetta, The Kissing Bridge, the whistling 


(Continued on page v) 
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Dressing 
Ohe Baby 


Isjustas much thework 
of Specialists with us 


re 

©. asclothing older chil- 

’ : Je dren. The manyliitle 
; things we offer could 
. sO 


; not sibly be 
_— . d ewe “baby like’”’ 
unless made by those who have the taste 
and are especially qualified for the work. 
The advantage of making in large quan- 
tities is also seen in the low prices; for 
instance, 

Sy hen ern et ie a ee : 
fal ‘skirt, “‘Keee hows "6 mos, to 2y ears 81.00, ) 

By mail, postage paid, 81,05, 


Our Catalogue tells how to Clothe 
Children of all ages, in the Best Manner 
atthe least cost. Sent on receipt of four 


cents postage. 
60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
Important Announcement! 
Feder’s 
Pompadour Skirt Protector 
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having now been on the market two years, its 
super eminent merits have been established by the 
test of time. Now, therefore, we guarantee the 
durability of the article as fol- 
lows: We will mail a new 


skirt length of Feder's Pom 
padour to any person who, hav 
ing used it, does not find that 
the 


it outwears skirt, 
Claims under 
this guarantee 

, should be for- 
warded through the dealer from 
whom the goods were bought. 
Dealers throughout the country 
have been notified of this guaran 
tee. The genuine goods have the 
name FEDER'S stamped on 
every yard and are wound on spools bearing the 
above labels. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 


Established 1847. 
98-100 Bleecker St., 


GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 


Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 





New York. 








For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 
RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New YORK, « 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 


LONG BEACH, LONG ISLAND 


LONG BEACH HOTEL 


COTTAGES AND INN 
NOW OPEN 


FINEST BEACH AND BATH- 
ING NEAR NEW YORK, 





Forty-five minutes from New York. Express trains 
and unexcelled Railroad service. Excellent Accom- 
modations for Bicyclists. 

LIBERAL TERMS FOR SEASON GUESTS. 
LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE, 

No, 23 A, Long Beach. 





A. E. DICK, Proprietor, 


AARNE OR AT IT 


PRINT IN BINDING 





VICTORY 
CROWNS 


OUR ARMS 


AMERICANS, both on sea and land, have shown 
the world what 

AMERICAN energy and pluck can accomplish ; but 
while our noble soldiers and sailors 
have shown what 

AMERICAN valor is in WAR, 

AMERICAN achievements ‘n the peaceful arts 
demand attention. Perhaps in no 
other branch of industry have 

AMERICAN brains and skill accomplished more 
than in the Textile world, and here 

GILBERT takesthe lead. The latest triumph 
in the finishing art is 


GILBERT'S SEA ISLAND SILK 

and SEA ISLAND SILK SKIRTING 
mape tin AMERICA 

BY AMERICANS 
ror every AMERICAN woman 

Every patriotic AMERICAN dealer 


is certain to have them 
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Ladies Who Like 
Good Society 


as well. as safe company and comfortable 
cars should always travel on the lines of the 


“Big Four” 


If you live between or beyond 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Benton Harbor, Detroit, Toledo, Sandusky, 
Peoria, Cairo, Vincennes, Terre Haute 
Louisville, Indianapolis, Dayton, Columbus, 

You can travel on the lines of the Big 

Four. Insist upon tickets via this rail- 


road. Learn all about it beforehand by 
writing for pamphlet which tells. Free. 
2.0, McCormick, WARREN J. Lyncu, 
Passenger Traffic Manager Aas’t Gen’! Pass. & T’k’t Agt. 
CINCINNATI. 


Fair Women from Vogue 





Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Richmond, and other American cities, originally pub- 
lished in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, to any aadress in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on receipt of price, $3.09, 


by the publishers —Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
W orld’s Columbian Expositio, 


E. TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
381 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Bet. 35th and 36:h Sts) 
Correct GARMENTS FoR ALL Functions, 
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The Pink Hunting Coat. 
Coaching and Driving Coats. 
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MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, WHISKEY 
HOLLAND GIN, 10M GIN 
VERMOUTH, AND York 


ACockrTait Must Be 
Cotp To Be Goon; To 
Serve In PerFect 
ConoiTion, Pour 
Over Crackeo Ice 
Not Sxaven) Stir 
Ano Strain OFF. 
















because it isn’t mounted 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHOR 


SHADE ROLLER. 
+ A perfect article. No tacks 


red. Noti ame on 
=] Then buying your shades. 
NK USED ON THIS PAPER 

MANUFACTURED BY 
JAENECKE BROS, & ‘ce 
FR. SCHNEEMANN 


NEW YORK, 


Shade Wort Work 
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IS THIS MIDSUMMER JOY OR MISERY? 






































Aith can remove mountains, says Holy Writ, and those 
who read invariably think of faith as realized in religious 
belief. But faith has much wider application than creed 

and ritual, although few recognize it in its wider manifesta- 
tions when called by such titles as credit, trust or loyalty. An 
act of faith is usually understood to be some practical expres- 
sion of belief in God and in his goodness, but acts of faith are 
of infinitely more frequent occurrence than practical profession 
of religious belief. There is hardly an hour among their waking 
ones that persons do not display some form of faith. 











Owners of steamers and railway trains solicit patronage, 
and humanity puts its life unhesitatingly into the keeping of 
these strangers, without anxiety either as to personal safety or 
arrival at selected destination. What is that but an exercise of 
faith? And so on through the ordinary pursuits of life the 
trust of people in one another is exemplified in countless ways. 
What would become of the busy world of trade if mutual trust 
should cease for even one day? Very little actual money 
passes from hand to hand. The vast mercantile and industrial 
interests of this country, as well as other civilized ones, are 
maintained and developed on faith, not actual cash. 

















Goods are bought on thirty, sixty and ninety days time and 
paid for by note or check or draft, but these transactions are so 
usual that few realize that they are based on credit not cash. 
Hard times more frequently than not result from timidity or 
distrust on the part of capital engendered by currency compli- 
cations or election possibilities, or war scares, or other questions 
of public policy; and the resulting distress would be many million 
times increased if the human family should at any time be 
seized with a feeling of general distrust. Faith, has many other 
applications than here noted—the army in its commanders, for 
example, but enough has been written to make clear the point 
that trust is universal. 



















All the forgoing has rather the air of truisms of a twice- 
told tale variety ; but the fact is comparatively few persons rea- 
lize the extent to which they are trusted by their fellows and the 
extent to which on the other hand they themselves trust others. 
If the widespread exercise of faith were appreciated those who 
so persistently present humanity as a race of liars and extor- 
tioners would find no believers and certain varieties of decadent 
writers would lose their following. Lying and trickery do most 
certainly exist, but along with the sad outcomes of these detest- 
able traits there are trusts of every conceivable kind in all 
grades of social life and in business circles as well that are never 
betrayed. If it were not so an end would speedily come to all 
things. A wholesome faith in one’s brother man is quite com- 
patible with shrewdness and just is he who puts his faith in his 
fellow man, stopping however this side of credulity. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


DETRIMENTAL PARENTS—ENGLISH COLLEGE 
GIRLS’ GREED FOR PRIZES ANNOYING TO 
LORD REAY — AFTERNOON SLEEP AND 

EVENING LOUNGE FOR THE INSOMNIA 
AFFLICTED—-FRENCH CHALK THE SAV- 
1OR OF THE PLAIN SURFACE GOWN 
—WHAT ROUSED THE TACITURN 
COUNTRYMAN TO ENTHUSI- 
ASTIC RAGE 


| Bree among young men are a rec- 


ognized class and one shunned by am- 

bitious mammas, but the detrimental- 
ism of some parents does not appear many 
times to be realized by their socially aspiring 
offspring. The daughter, improving the ad- 
vantages permitted her, turns out a fairly well- 
set-up and well-dressed young woman, with 
quite the air of one of the socially elect. Pre- 
suming upon the charming picture her mirror 
reflects, the girl assumes superior airs, strutting 
about in public with a gait that challenges at- 
tention by reason of its haughtiness. She is 
an imposing figure as she sweeps into the hotel 
dining-room, but serious damage is done her 
pose by the figure of her mother, a pronounc- 
edly middle-class person, whose carriage and 
hands bear eloquent testimony to her life-time 
devotion to the duties of a very humble sphere. 
The contrast between the daughter's preten- 
sions and the truth as to the humbleness of her 
origin, unconsciously portrayed by the mother, 
of course makes the girl supremely ridiculous 
—a fact of which she is blandly unconscious. 
The result is a situation which affords onlookers 
not a little amusement. Young would-be 
swells should either abate their pretensions or 
extinguish their detrimental parents, kindly if 
possible, but firmly, if they wish their pose as 
of the socially elect to be effective. 

* 
* % 

Man is worrying again. This time the oc- 
casion of his anxiety is the prize-winning rapac- 
ity of girl graduates. It appears that lately at 
the annual prize distribution at University Col- 
lege, London, the noble lord who presided was 
inexpressibly shocked at the greediness of the 
woman sex in the matter of prize-getting. So 
many of these coveted evidences of ability and 
industry were won by the women students, that 
the lord was moved to express a wish that this 
undesirable proof of the superiority of the girl 
student should be suppressed. It must be ad- 
mitted that the behavior of girls in this regard 
is, to put it mildly, most inconsiderate. Did 
not men prognosticate that the standards in the 
colleges and universities would be lowered if 
women were permitted to take college courses ? 
Not only have these predictions been proven 
false by the girls requiring no tempering of 
severe scholasticism, but the girls fairly laugh 
the wiseacres to scorn by vanquishing the men 
collegians on their own ground. Poor Lord 


Reay could think of nothing more practical to 
stay the mad on-rush of prospective prize-win- 
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ners than the expression of a mild desire to offer 
a prize for an exhaustive inquiry into the state 
of a woman's mind. He failed to explain how 
the elucidation of this not-easily-solved prob- 
lem could possibly act as a deterrent on the 
greed of girls for scholastic honors. Curious 
indeed are vagaries of man’s mind when he 
sets out to consider woman and her ways ! 

* 

* * 

Those afflicted with insomnia can often se- 
cure for themselves a full and restful night's 
sleep by lying down in the afternoon for an 
hour or more and sleeping if possible. An- 
other method of overcoming wakefulness is to 
lie down on lounge or bed a short time after 
dinner and remain quietly in the dark during 
the evening. At ten o'clock or whatever the 
usual retiring hour is the victim of chronic 
sleeplessness should go regularly to bed. These 
very simple suggestions are set down because so 
few persons seem to realize that by remaining 
up all day and until late evening in the hope of 
securing a good night’s rest, they weary them- 
selves unduly and excite their nerves to the point 
of exasperation. Relaxation should be the habit 
of the insomnia-tormented man or woman. As 
a rule this class of sufferers keep keyed up, en- 
couraging themselves in a pernicious habit of a 
fluttering activity of mind and body. Nothing is 
so much worth while to the sleepless person as 
curing that serioustendency. A whole winter's 
devotion every evening as well as night to quiet 
resting is not too heavy a price to pay for the 
boon of being able to sleep eight consecutive 
hours night after night. 

* 
* * 

The tailor-made gown of smooth-finished 
cloth or whipcord or other plain surface is a 
most fit and in every way excellent addition to 
a woman's wardrobe. The sad fact is, how- 
ever, that travel about a city or about the 
country is apt to develop spots of various 
kinds on the plain surface, careful though the 
wearer may be. A woman whose very fre- 
quently worn écru whipcord shows on occasion 
grease and water spots has reduced cleaning it 
to a science. When examination reveals a 
spot, the place is sprinkled plentifully with 
French chalk and a small piece of cotton cloth 
—an old handkerchief or a bit of muslin—is 
tacked or pinned over the chalk to keep it in 
place. The skirt is then laid away for several 
hours, say from night till morning. The chalk 
is brushed off and lo! the undesired spot has 
disappeared and this without the intervention of 
the hot ironing which is usually considered in- 
dispensable in the French chalk treatment. 

xs 

The day was warm and the road up the 
mountain was steep. The city woman per- 
sisted in the climb and at the top she found a 
team and wagon and a humane driver who was 
allowing the horses a long rest after their hard 
upground pull. The man’s replies to some 
questions as to the country thereabouts were 
not over civil and he seemed a phlegmatic sort 
of person as he sat lazily on the back seat 
and gazed down uninterestedly at his interloc- 
utor. Being a lover of horses the woman 
looked the team over and as she turned to re- 
sume her walk she said: ‘*I’m glad to see 
that your horses’ tails are not docked.*’ To 

her astonishment the erstwhile embodiment of 
indifference became suddenly alert and tense 
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and with indignation blazing in his eyes he ex- 
claimed most vehemently: ‘*No_ indeed, I 
wouldn’t for their price dock their tails."" The 
woman, charmed with this indication of a tender 
feeling toward animals, quite forgave his rude- 
ness to herself. He was a farm laborer with- 
out pretensions to manners or culture, but his 
social betters many thousand of them are not 
worthy to latch his shoes when it comes to jus- 
tice, simple justice to the horse. 


THE LORE OF LOVE 


CLARA WOOD SHIPMAN 


Roses, they hold not in their hearts so deep 

A fragrance as do gentle maidens keep 

In their fair hearts, and learning’s not a show 

Compared to all the lore of love they know. 
Love Lyrics. 


He came out into the fragrance of the June 

morning and was standing upon the 

* porch, covered with dazzling checkered 

sunlight, as he came through the garden gate. 

Her hair gleamed like some royal, burnished 
crown. 

**Good morning, Miss Dalton; do you 
know, for a minute, I mistook you for a 
morning-glory.”’ 

‘««Oh, good morning, Mr. Halford! Did 
you ever see such a vividly green—such a very 
shiny morning? Let's sit out here on the 
steps, unless you'd rather go inside.”’ 

She ran to bring some cushions from the 
hammock, then sat down upon the topmost 
step, while he sat facing her, leaning his back 
against one of the old wooden pillars. 

‘¢ This is my good-bye call. My packing is 
done. I leave this afternoon.”” 

«< Why, we haven't finished our fern col- 
lection. I thought you were going to stay 
over a month longer at the university.”’ 

‘*So few intended to stay that it didn’t 
seem worth while to keep the university open. 
Then Iam very tired. It’s better for me to 
go directly home and rest.*’ 

‘Yes, I believe you do look tired, though 
I hadn’t noticed it before. But our ferns— 
we'll have to finish them in the fall.”’ 

‘* Yes—in the fall. How beautiful your 
cinnamon roses are. We don't have them at 
home.’ He reached down and pulled a 
briery little one to smell. 

‘* How mournful you are. 
again?”’ 

«I’ve never been out. Haven't I told you 
I've been in love always ever since I began to 
grow?’ 

‘« Ts there no cure ?”’ 

«It’s grown worse since college closed, I 
suppose because I have not much else to think 
about. Indeed, Miss Dalton, it’s so very 
much worse, I'm quite wretched. I don't 
know what to do, my fortitude isn’t very 
great.”” 

‘*Do? Why how short-sighted of you. 
What does any man do? Go tell herall about 
it and be honest.”" 

«¢O, I couldn't do that.’’ 

«¢ Why not?” 

‘¢ Why—why, I don’t think she cares, and 
I haven't anything but my fellowship at the 
college, and I haven't even finished paying for 
my course yet. It's an unpoetic obstacle ; at 
the same time it’s Very material, though I 


Are you in love 


(Continued on page 70) 
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(Continued trom page 68.) 
believe she has plenty of maintenance in her 
own right.”” 

‘‘If she’s a nice girl I don’t believe she 
would mind that.”” 

‘«¢ But I should mind it.so seriously.”’ 

‘« Perhaps it’s just an accident that she has 
the most worldly goods. If she cares she will 
probably be rejoiced to share it.”’ 

¢¢ But I couldn’t bear that.”’ 

‘¢ That's selfish—if she cares.”’ 

‘«Is that your true view of it, or are you 
just consoling me?’ 

«¢It is my sincere opinion. Since you care 
so very much, and if she also cares, I don't 
see how anything else can matter. I don’t 
think love has anything to do with anything 
but itself. Excuse the superfluity of ‘ any- 
things "—but I don’t.”’ 

‘*You have very lovely, high ideals, but 
you are judging from your own exalted stand- 
point. You do not see my position. Her 
family and her friends—well, their views would 
not be like yours. Humiliation for me would 
probably make us both unhappy. Indeed it 
wouldn't do at all. When you have reached 
my years of wisdom and experience, you will 
see it all perfectly.”’ 

‘* With all due respect to your reverend 
years, it seems to me very wrong. Ciiviliza- 
tion is perfectly perverting. You could never 
convince me that it isn’t all wrong. Suppose 
she cares, then she is sacrificed.”’ 

For answer he pulled two petals from his 
cinnamon rose, and she reached out her hand 
and took it from him. 

*¢T cannot allow that, 
ened it under her chin. 

‘* You look so sorry for me, it almost pays 
to be unhappy.’ 

‘‘T am sorry, but I’m glad you told me 
about it.”” 

‘¢¢T am sorry, but I'm glad *—that sounds 
like a girl.”” 

‘¢ There is nothing inconsistent in it. You 
understood me perfectly.”’ 

‘« Of course I did, I always understand you, 
I think.’’ 

‘*We have been good friends. If you do 
not change your mind and marry the young 
lady, shall we finish our ferns in the fall ?*’ 

‘«We will finish them anyhow, whether I 
marry her or not, but I shall not change my 
mind.”’ 

«« Can nothing induce you ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing short of a legacy, or the power 
to earn the likes.”’ 

‘« How human you are.”’ 

‘‘I lay no claim to any other state of be- 
ing.”” 

‘Suppose you knew that she cared a great 
deal? You see I’m worried about her.”’ 

‘‘It would be a rousing temptation. I 
should also hate to know. I'm sure she 
doesn’t care, though. It’s all right as it is. 
Give me back my rose, I promise not to tear 

‘« Has she not roses in her garden ?”’ 

‘© Yes, lots of them, but I want that one 
very much. May I have it, please? *’ 

‘¢ Yes.”” 

‘¢ Thank you.”’ 

*¢ You're welcome.’’ 

‘« May I write to you ?”’ 

‘¢ To be sure.”’ 

«¢ But will you answer?’ 


” 


she said as she fast- 
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‘« Why, of course.”” 

‘« Thank you a great deal for that."’ 

‘‘You are entirely welcome. Of course I 
shall want to hear from you.”’ 

‘* You are very good to me.”” 

*¢TIs she also kind ?”* 

*« Always kind.’’ 

** More kind than I?”’ 

‘<I don’t believe it’s fair to say.” 

‘« Excuse me for being so personal.”’ 

**«Oh, surely—don’t speak that way—she 
is not more kind than you.”” 

‘‘ Did you ever know that I am a feminine 
Sherlock Holmes ?*’ 

‘*No, really? Tell me my fortune, then, 
and after that I must say good-bye."’ 

‘* But there is something you would hate to 
know.”” 

‘Oh, that’s interesting. Tell me, 
quickly.”* 

‘<Don't look, then, while I tell you. Turn 
your eyes to the rosebush.”" 
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‘* Does this suit you ?*’ 
‘¢ Yes ; that will do.”’ 
‘¢Go on, then.”” 

«It’s very short.”’ 

‘« Please go on.”” 

‘¢ Well, she cares !*’ 


IN IMITATION OF VAN. 
BIBBER 


BY EMILY E. LANTZ 


E had taken a house for the summer on 
the outskirts of a little Jersey village 
not far from Trenton. It was cool, 

shaded and restful—monotonous we said after 
three months’ sojourn, but at first we were 
fresh, or rather limp, from New York's noise 
and heat, and rural tranquility seemed akin to 
Paradise. We pitied suffering humanity in 
the great metropolis. 
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When Edwin, therefore, who is on the staff of 
a well-known New York daily paper wrote that 
he was going to undertake a little individual 
philanthropy, a la Van Bibber, or the Fresh Air 
Fund, and bring on the following Saturday two 
Italian newsboys to abide with us over Sunday, 
we felt our hearts warm te the proposition. 

Saturday came, and with it Edwin, but no 


newsboys. Tommy and Jimmy, it appeared, 
had turned up at City Hall Square at the ap- 
pointed time, but regretted that they could not 
accompany ‘* Mr. Post’’ (thus they termed 
Edwin) far from their accustomed haunts un- 
til he had interviewed their mother, who wished 
to be quite sure of this unknown benefactor’s 
good intentions. The following week Edwin 
called formally upon Mrs. Cesnola and re- 
quested the honor of her sons’ company for a 
two days’ outing, which favor was graciously 
accorded. 

Saturday afternoon I walked along the quiet 
village street to meet them and encountered Ed- 
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ward trailing a little wearily up from the sta- 
tion while his protégés lagged some distance 
behind critically watching a village ball game. 

‘¢ Well,”’ said I, ‘* Did their faces beam 
with joy and their eyes fill with tears at the 
sight of the gladsome country ?*’ Edwin shook 
his head. Just then his two hopefuls appeared 
and were presented. Keen but friendly eyes 


looked from their brown faces and they shook 
hands in an off-hand fashion. 

‘*What do you think of it all ?”’ 
tioned. 

**Worse than New York!”"’ said Jimmy 
scornfully. 

‘« What ! don’t you like the flowers, fields 
and green trees?’’ we exclaimed. together. 

‘Look at the pavements !*’ said Jimmy. 
‘* Never saw worse paving in my life !*’ We 
did not stop to argue this question of municipal 
neglect, but silently piloted them to the nearest 
ice-cream saloon, the attractions of which 
proved not beneath their notice. 


I ques- 











Cook had tried to have the late dinner 
such as would appeal to a boy's appetite, 
but Tommy would have none of it, and it was 
not until a day later that from his continued 
lack of hunger it dawned upon us that it 
might be due to his unfamiliarity with the use 
of knife or fork. Jimmy, aged eleven, was 
either more imitative or had mastered to some 
extent the intricacies of table etiquette. He 
was quite at his ease, and when he heard me 
express a desire for bread, he graciously passed 
me a slice with his fingers. But Tommy re- 
fused to eat, although when Mr. Post said 
kindly but firmly, ‘‘ Now Tommy, you really 
must have some dinner,””’ he allowed his plate 
to be filled. When he thought himself unob- 
served, the food was dropped, bit by bit, 
beneath the table. From that time, we excused 
him from further attendance upon the family 
meals, but took care that fruit and sandwiches 
were left about in accessible places, and we 
drifted frequently to the ice-cream saloon. 

They were cheery boys and on matters of 
finance entirely up to date. ‘I often,*’ said 


(Continued on page 74) 
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(Continued from page 71) 

Tommy, ‘‘ make a dollar twenty-five a day, 
and I give it all to my mother. With part of 
it she pays the board of the baby. She herself 
has to go out to work and so we pay ten 
dollars a month to another woman to take care 
of and feed it. We used to pay only eight 
dollars, but we found they were skimping the 
milk and the baby was thin, and so we changed 
to another boarding place and now we have the 
woman bring the baby home once a week so we 
can see how he is getting on.’” When asked 
concerning their amusements, he said, ‘* We 
often go to South Beach ; that’s cheap, and we 
go on the merry-go-round—that’s five cents. 
We can’t go on the toboggan, because it’s too 
dear, it costs ten cents. Often we go to the 
theatre where one can see first class from the 
gallery for fifteen cents, though it might cost 
as much as fifty cents down stairs. We re- 
cently saw a play called The Tornado. It 
was grand! ‘There was a fire and engines and 
a wreck and drowning, all for fifteen cents. 
You really ought to see it,’’ he concluded 
kindly. 

Both boys looked upon the eager village 
children, who hung about our gates and made 
friendly advances towards them, with easy tol- 
erance. They evidently felt them to be crea- 
tures who meant well, but who knew nothing 
of the world or its ways. “They spent most of 
Sunday robbing the neighbors’ cherry trees. 
When driven from one tree by the indignant 
owner, they descended pleasantly from amid its 
branches and passed on to the next orchard. 

I think we were all a trifle relieved when 
Monday came. They departed without any 
special leavetaking further than Tommy’s say- 
ing he would know me when he saw me in 
New York, and Jimmy’s pressing upon me a 
final handful of stolen cherries. We felt that 
somehow we had mistaken the objects of our 
intended philanthropy. We had sought to 
give two boys a joyful holiday in the country ; 
what we really did was to interrupt for two 
days the pressing business of two young 
financiers for whom City Hall Square, with 
its turmoil and summer heat, held greater 
charms than green pastures and still waters. 


GLIMPSES 


«¢ WHAT— 


An enormous price for a hat with nothing 
on it but a scarf and bow of black silk !"" said 
one pretty woman blind to smartness to an- 
other keenly alive to it and willing to pay any 
price when she finds it. To her the toque 
was an inspiration in white straw, and so was 
the front bow studded with half pearls, as well 
as the twist around the crown. Any milliner 
can load a hat with trimming, but only the 
exceptional one can trim a hat with simplicity. 


THuatT— 


For August yachting suits will be greatly 
in requisition, as our coast harbors are to be 
cleared of mines. Blue serge holds its own, 
but it is trimmed with white rather more than 
usual. White also has its votaries and its ap- 
propriate occasions. Yachting skirts are fol- 
lowing the lines of the gored ones, covering 
the shoe tops in front and long at the back. 
Gilt navy buttons and ornamental gilt anchors 
trim smartly. 
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OBSERVE— 


That sailor hats are trimmed with white 
scarfs tied in a small bow on the left when 
worn aboard a yacht. Sheer white lawn scarfs 
are pretty with red and blue embroidery on the 
ends, which are short, as the new sailor is quite 

_a wee affair. 


WHEN— 


Wearing a gray linen Eton and skirt 
nothing looks better than fine gray canvas ties 
to match, with lisle thread hose of the same 
color. White satin ribbon belt, white shirt- 
waist, white gloves and hat trimmed with white 
wings, all make for smartness. 











THE SHEATH CASE SKIRT LITERALLY A WALKING 
SKIRT SINCE ITS BEAUTY AND THAT OF THE 
FIGURE BENEATH IS IMPAIRED WHEN THE 
WEARER IS SEATED——-THE YOKE SKIRT— 

A COSTUME SHOWN AT TUXEDO— 
NOVEL PARIS HAT WORN BY A 
BEAUTY IN THE SMART SET— 

THE PRINCESSE MODEL UGLY 
WHEN WEARER IS SEATED 


T does very well to stand in a skirt whose 
I upper part is a perfect sheath case as the 
latest skirt model has become with not 
enough fulness to close without buttons or 
cross straps in the back; but when 
one assumes a sitting posture there 
is much constraint and a great loss 
of ease and grace to the figure. 
This is particularly noticeable in 
those ultra smart lace princesse 
gowns of Irish or guipure, which 
present such an air of elegance 
when they are moving through a 
throng. The rippling drapery at 
the bottom as it swirls around the 
feet throws the outline of the upper 
figure into sharper contrast. Con- 
sequently we may bear in mind that 
when standing or moving about in 
a polonaise or princesse we are 
doing our figures more justice than 5 
when seated, and especially so if 
we are inclined to embonpoint. 


ADVANTAGE OF YOKE MOUNTING 


Decidedly the best compromise 
for generous figures lies in the yoke 
mounting for skirts which is now 
so extremely modish and which 
may be narrow or deep in form 
according to the material used as 
well as the character of figure to 
be fitted. It is certainly a boon to 
gown makers as it is a trifling mat- 
ter to fit a yoke compared to a 
polonaise or princesse. As for 
choice between the last two and a 
yoke mounted skirt, unless one has 
a perfect figure there is no question 
on the part of the woman who 
cannot lay claim to perfection. 
Her choice should never waver 
from the yoke mounting unless she 
is bereft of reason. The gored skirt 
with fitted flounce is still another safety refuge, 
but for diaphanous materials it has less to recom- 
mend it than skirt drapery attached to a yoke. 

























A BEAUTIFUL COSTUME OF PINK TISSUE 


Whether one visits among exclusive sets in 
cottage colonies or makes a sortie upon hotels 
within easy reach of the city where the patron- 
age warrants the wearing of smart clothes, the 
wrong gown is constantly found worn by the 
unfit woman. But well dressed women are in 
sufficient numbers to make it a pleasure to de- 
scribe what they are wearing; at Tuxedo a 
charming matron was met at an afternoon tea 
wearing a gown built of hollyhock pink tissue 
dotted with silvery gray chenille over a shot 
pink and gray taffeta. The skirt from belt to 
hem was iuset with yellow guipure entredeux 
the tissue tucked lengthwise between each band 
for eighteen inches or so and at the knee and 
downwards these bands were doubled and 
flanked by plaitings of mousseline de soie 
matching the dots and opening out at the bot- 
tom like a fan. This gave the most graceful 
fulness conceivable. The bottom finish was a 









ruche of gray mousseline de soie not over three 
inches wide. 
cut heart shape in the neck was filled in with a 


An entre guipure lace bodice 
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high chemisette of pink veiled with gray mous- 
seline de soie, the neck band crossed by two 
bands of narrow black velvet. On the ends 
which were short and tacked across each other 
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in front were pear-shaped pearls tipped with a 
big brilliant. Long sleeves of tissue, banded 
cross ways with guipure insertion, and at the 
wrists crossings of narrow black velvet without 
ornamentation. Sash of gray mousseline de 
soie quilled with the same on the edge which 
fastened in the back and hung to the bottom 
of the skirt. 


SOME PARIS MILLINERY 


A more becoming hat never was worn, one 
of the new poke toques in wheat-yellow straw, 
the wide brim in front laden with a garland of 
large tea roses and foliage tapering backwards 
to a point around the low crown and without 
other trimming. This wide front brim grew 
narrow towards the back and turned in close to 
the hair, but at the sides allowing space 
enough to tuck in a cluster of roses which gave 
the desired finish to the back of the head. 

One meets those energetic women who cross 
over every year to secure a smart outfit, and 
we find them wearing the latest Paris hats— 


VOGUE 


but quite another thing from the shape gener- 
ally seen. Pretty Mrs. K drove up with 
one of her large number charmingly worn. It 
was a rice straw with a shallow front brim, 
which in some wonderful way had been slit at 
the sides, and had quite a large fan of straw 
that had been added on, turned upwards for no 
reason but to make the best sort of background 
appropriate for a great cluster of cherries and 











foliage with tufts of cherry blossoms. A large 
bow of black velvet, with glittering buckle, 
stretched across the brim in front and was 
very close to the edge. A white veil dotted 
with white chenille, which must have tried her 
eyes tremendously, nevertheless suited her bril- 
liant complexion to a charm. A pale écru 
crépe de chine gown, trimmed with a great 
deal of lace, and cerise velvet bows with a ce- 
rise corded silk parasol, was a fascinating 
picture mounting the gray stone steps dressed 
on either side with huge pots of blue and pink 
hydrangea. 

There was euthusiastic admiration over a 
married beauty just entering, who wore the 
picturesque shepherdess hat so much talked of 
in Paris, with its very shallow brim in front, 
curving suddenly into a high arch on either 
side, where the brim is exceedingly wide. 
Fancy it in golden hued Leghorn with wheat 
ears and oats in stalks spreading out from the 
centre like spray from a fountain. Black fold 
of velvet under the brim. 





THE BACHELOR GIRL 


PAPER NO 5 


[Previously published—No. 1,5 May; 11, 19 May; 11, 
16 June; tv, 7 July.] 

He man who said that nothing is such a 
strain on friendship as a difference of 
taste in jokes said well. But Olivia 

and I did not set up aur joint establishment on 


the basis of friendship, exactly, so that the fact 
that our tastes in jokes differed widely, or rather 
that Olivia had no sense of humor, was not 
responsible for our eventual agreement to dis- 
agree. The thing that was responsible was a 
difference in our ideas of economy, or rather 
the fact that I had no idea of economy, 
whereas to Olivia it was a necessary condition 
of existence if not the foundation of the moral 
law. 

When Olivia and I rented our small apart- 
ment together I knew very little about her— 
not even that she had been born in a little 
Maine town, bred by two maiden aunts, and 
graduated at Wellesley. Of course I do not 
cast these things up to Olivia in any spirit of 
bitterness, nor even accuse her of concealing 
them from me, though I feel that they had a 
fatal effect upon her character—fatal, that is, 
from my point of view. I knew simply that 
Olivia was—as our common friends assured me 
—a Nice Girl ; that she was studying art ; 
that like myself she hated living in a boarding- 
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house, and was looking for some other Nice 
Girl to make an apartment possible. 

In the matter of our going in together Olivia 
and I were really in the hands of our friends. 
They were so enthusiastic over the arrangement 
and so convinced that it was providential, that 
we could not very well disappoint them. And 
besides there really seemed no reason why 
we should not get on. We were both busy all 
day, I at my newspaper office and Olivia at her 
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old maid cannot live together any more than 
June and winter weather. 

Olivia would have been in her proper place 
keeping a girls’ school or a boarding-house. 
No one even accused her of having the artistic 
temperament. You could not look at her 
without thinking of Plymouth Rock. She 
was blond and lymphatic, wore no corsets and 
yet had an unyielding air. Her eyes were 
china-blue and I am sure that if I had taken a 
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art league, and it appeared to us that we could 
manage to dine together daily, when nothing 
else offered, without trouble. The fact that we 
did not know one another very well was an ad- 
ditional inducement. 

Our little place, consisting of a series of 
coops furnished partly with Olivia’s things and 
partly with mine, was really very comfortable 
At least I found it so, but then I have the 
temperament of the true bachelor—of a young 
bachelor, not an old one. I make the best of 
things and I will not be worried by trifles. 
Domestic details and accounts of any sort I 
consider trifles and they lie outside my sphere. 
Now the trouble with Olivia was that she was 
not a bachelor at all, but an old maid, though 
only twenty-six by the calendar. It is per- 
fectly patent, of course, that a bachelor and an 
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square look at them before we paid down ou 
first month’s rent, the receipt on these line 
would never have been written. 

Olivia loved keeping house, and it has always 
been a mystery to me how in that case she did 
it so badly. She was the type of woman who 
would spoil anything she liked, however. She 
liked accounts, too, and making lists, inven- 
tories or calculations as to how much you could 
get for how little. I have always suspected 
that she wrote those menus in the Sunday 
papers, ‘¢ A six-course dinner for eight persons, 
at twenty-five cents a plate,’ or ‘* How to 
live luxuriously on $1.98 a week.”’ Do you 
know that Olivia actually tried those menus 
systematically on me? That was after she 
had formally, at her own express desire, taken 
sole charge of the house-keeping arrangements 








and the direction of the maid-of-all-work. 
Well, Olivia not only dined me on several 
occasions at a per capita rate of twenty-five 
cents, but she was also in the habit of buying 
the meat for our table up the avenue at those 
shops where the stock is marked down ; and 
when the signs read ‘‘Lamb chops, for to- 
day only, 113 cents,"’ we would have lamb 
chops for dinner. 

I need hardly say that I did not suspect this 
depravity at the time, although I knew that 
dining at my own table somehow was not the 
joyous feast I had looked forward to. When 
I did discover how my confiding nature had 
been imposed upon F realized at once that 
Olivia and I were incompatible, and I cast 
about in my mind for a means of terminating 
our partnership. 

Understand, I do not accuse Olivia of seek- 
ing the good of her own pocket-book at the 
expense of mine, but only of saving for us 
both at the expense of my digestion and good 
temper. She would come to me at the end of 
the month and triumphantly exhibit her account- 
book, showing that she had saved us by care- 
ful management $2.63 apiece, and I was 
obliged to look pleased, and swallow my 
marked-down cut of beef as though I liked it. 

There was one particular set of purple 
account-books which Olivia used to pore over 
every night, and which I hated so much that 
I invariably withdrew to my own room when 
she produced them. She entered everything, 
even car-fare, in those books, and I used to be 
called upon to admire her system. 

Now, as I have already said, I hate accounts, 
because they are the outward and visible signs 
of economy, that dry rot of the feminine soul. 
And if there is one phase of economy that is 
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more loathsome to me than another it is that 
exhibited by Olivia. I said to her once that 
our mahogany (it was really oak, however), 
ought to be called the bargain table, and that 
I felt like offering this petition: ‘* For what 
Olivia has saved, O Lord, make us truly 


(Continued on page 78) 
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(Continued from page 76) 
thankful.”” And Olivia looked shocked, but 
I think she was secretly flattered. 


Of course, it couldn’t go on. I found an- 





other Nice Girl who joyfully took my place as 
Olivia’s house mate, and I left them my furni- 
ture for the rest of the year. Olivia was puz- 
zied by my abrupt departure but consoled by 
the cession of the furniture. 

My successor was a person after her own 
heart with a set of green account books to off- 
set her purple ones ; and I have no doubt they 
habitually dined on soda crackers, tea and 
prunes and then joyfully put down sixty-three 
cents on the credit side. Heaven save me from 
the proof of this, however, for I would not eat 
a meal in ‘that apartment for Olivia’s whole 
yearly savings. 

I went back temporarily to the boarding- 
house, thanking my stars that I was really a 
bachelor, and that I was not a man and mar- 
ried to Olivia. 


ROYALTY NOTES 


He young Queen Wilhelmina, of the 
Netherlands, has received a delightful 
and truly unique present from an Ori- 

ental visitor and tributary, the Sultan of Siak, 
who had the pleasure of making the gift in per- 
son at the Palace of Soestdijk, to Wilhelmina, 
who was accompanied by her mother. The 
basis of the present was a fine elephant’s tusk, 
surrounded and filled by representations, all in 
silver, of Eastern fruits and flowers. The tusk 
was thus made to assume the appearance of a 
horn of plenty issuing from a rock. All these 
details were beautifully modeled in silver, and 


VOGUE 


not the least interesting part of the gift was the 
inscription on a velvet pedestal, which ran as 
follows: **To Her Majesty Queen Wilhel- 
mina. Homage from Jang di Pertican Cesar 
Pharif Cassim [not Baba, 
of course] Abdul Djatil 
Pjaifoedin, Sultan of 
Siak Sri  Indiapoea.”’ 
The Sultan’s list of ap- 
pellations is slightly less 
imposing than that which 
I transcribed a year ago 
concerning the King of 
Siam. 


The present genera- 
tion scarcely realize that 
the Queen has another 
name than Victoria, yet 
Her Majesty’s first name 
is Alexandrina. At the 
time of her succession it 
does not seem to have been clearly understood 
that she meant to drop the name of Alexandrina. 
An illustration taken from a stoneware spirit- 
bottle eight inches high with a girth of nine 
inches represents the Queen as she was when 
she came to the throne ; in her hand she holds 
a scroll, upon the top of which is May, re- 
ferring to the month of her birth, and the lower 
portion having upon it : Peace and Prosperity 
Prevail. Her belt bears upon it Victoria, but 
evidently the designer of the figure was not 
certain as to which name she would ultimately 
be known by, for at the back of the figure is 
Queen Alexandrina Victoria. This bottle is 
ot Derbyshire pottery, and is in two shades of 
brown ; the maker’s name appears at the back, 
near the bottom — Denby, Cooner Park, 
Bournes Pottery, Derbyshire. 





The Spanish Court will not migrate to the 
French frontier this summer, as has been its 
custom for the last few years. The Queen 
Regent has decided to pass the whole sum- 
mer in the dark and gloomy palace of the 
Escurial. 


There would seem to be no room to doubt 
that the alleged conspiracy to assassinate the 
Emperor of Austria was a deliberate and seri- 
ous affair. It is curious and significant that 
the three men who were arrested are agricultural 
laborers, and they allege as their motive that 
they consider the Emperor chiefly responsible 
for the oppression of the class which they rep- 
resent. As the Emperor Francis Joseph 
is one of the most accessible of monarchs, and 
is said never to turn a deaf ear to any reason- 
able appeal or grievance of his subjects, it 
would almost seem as though the real motive 
must be sought elsewhere. The three men 
belong to a Socialistic if not anarchic body ; 
and members of the most advanced of these 
associations assassinate on general principles, 
rather than from special motive. The contrast 
between the poverty of a people and the mag- 
nificence of a court is sometimes considered by 
them sufficient stimulus for these deeds of 
‘¢ wild justice’ ; and, although the Emperor's 
personal tastes and habits are simple enough, 
the court ceremonial and magnificence are 
often extreme. The Emperor of Austria is 
very wealthy, and so are all the members 
of the Austrian Imperial family, -owning 
vast estates and enormous private fortunes 





in addition to their incomes deriyed from the 
State. 


The loyal subject who visited Windsor for the 
purpose of presenting the Queen with an ele- 
phant’s hoof, got no nearer to the Castle than 
Henry viui’s Gateway, opposite the Rectory on 
Castle Hill. He was fortunate in getting back 
to London without difficulty, as would-be visi- 
tors to the Queen are usually subjected to some 
restrictions before being allowed to go their 
way. It is not always that the intention of 
visitors is so amiable ; and care is constantly 
exercised, as the number of more or less harm- 
less lunatics who visit Windsor is surprising. 
Besides, one never knows what ideas a visitor 
may have lurking in his brain. As Lord 
Shaftesbury once said after one of the early at- 
tempts upon the life of the then young Queen : 
‘« The profligate George 1v passed through a 
life of selfishness and sin without a single 
proved attempt to take it. This mild and 
virtuous young woman has four times already 
been exposed to imminent peril.’’ This was 
in 1849. 


One of the cures which grows in popu- 
larity, and which, no doubt, received a dis- 
tinct fillip from the presence of the Prince of 
Wales last year, is that of Marienbad. Al- 
ready one hears from friends undergoing the 
cure of greatly increased gaities and num- 
bers, a thousand visitors being already in resi- 
dence over and above the same number this 
time last year. Princess Louise, of Prussia, is 
one of an interesting group of potentialities 





who assembled at a five o'clock given by the 
Duchess of Orleans some days ago. The 
Duke, who undergoes the thinning process of 
Marienbad waters, looks very well, and is 
often to be seen walking about with the Grand 
Duke Vladimir, of Russia 
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[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply.] 


To-be-expected outcome of the war is 
the demand for trinkets, mementoes, 
knick-knacks, toys and specialties in 

some way associated with the great event of 
the year. 
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Such articles appeared in great abundance 
during the civil war, and not a few persons 
made most interesting collections. The pres- 





stars and bordered with the stripes. 
$4.75 ; the cover itself may be bought for 75 
cents. 
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ent war has not been under way for four 
months yet, and jewelers’ windows, novelty 
shops, and the large department stores have a 
varied supply, the leading idea in almost all 
being the use of the red, white, and blue. 

One well-known shop devotes an entire 
counter to these patriotic conceits. 

Photograph frames of red, white and blue 
ribbon are sold at fifty cents each. 

A pretty cushion for the hammock has a 
cover of dark blue silk stamped with the white 


Price, 
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blue stones for $3. 
diamonds, rubies and sapphires cost $25. 


Another effective cover is of cotton stamped 
with flags ready for embroidery, also 75 cents. 
Shield shape whisk broom holders, covered 
with silk, are pretty and useful, for 50 


cents. 

Satin finished campaign ribbon for tying co- 
tillon favors and for decorative purposes, is sold 
at the ribbon counter at 14 cents a yard, or 
$1.30 by the piece. 

At a jewelry counter are seen prettily enam~ 
eled gold pins for $2. 














Also gold flag pins set with red, white and, 
The same pins set with 
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Sal WHAT THEY READ ie 


EYE LANGUAGE. FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGA- 
ZINE, IN EXTRACT 


a “He following notes are but a small 
portion of a most interesting article 
supplied by Louis Robinson to 

Blackwood’s, and all those who have the 

leisure to do so are urged to read the paper in 

its entirety : 

** No part of the human countenance en- 
gages our attention so frequently as the eyes. 
When face to face in conversation, we do not 
look at the lips—although, as a rule, the at- 
tention is very quickly taken by any move- 
ment—but at the eyes of the person with 
whom we are speaking. So much is this the 
case that the habit of many deaf people of 
watching the mouth always strikes us as pe- 
culiar, In fact, one usually feels that there 
is a sense of incompleteness in the association 
of mind with mind by means of conversation 
if there is noc a continual interchange of 
glances making a kind of running commen- 
tary on the words spoken. The same may 
be said of ordinary greetings when two people 
shake hands—unless there is at the same 
moment a meeting of friendly looks the cere- 
mony loses much of its meaning. 

‘* Now whys there this continual meeting 
of eyes accompanying all kinds of human in- 
tercourse? Partly, no doubt, it 1s attribut- 
able to certain habits of comparatively recent 
date. The eye, ‘the window of the soul,’ is 
a more truchtul exponent of the inward 
thoughts than the tongue, and seeing that 
speech is very frequently used not to tell the 
thoughts but to conceal them, we look to the 
eye for confirmation or the reverse for what 
our ears are taking in, 

“ Partly, I think, the habit is based upon 
an inbred instinct which we have inherited 
from very remote ancestors, and which is ex- 
hibited by many of the lower animals. One 
finds that very young children, long before 
th-y acquire any knowledge of words, estab- 
lish an understanding with those about them 
by means of the eye. A babe of a few 
months old directs its glances to the eyes of 
those round about it quite as much as an older 
person. A dog watches its master’s eyes 
habitually, and, as will be shown later, mon- 
keys use this method of ascertaining what is 
in the minds of those round about them almost 
as much as we do. Many wild creatures in- 
stinctively understand when they are being 
looked at. ‘Thus a hare in her seat will often 
allow a man to pass close by her if his gaze is 
directed at some other object, but when she 
sees his eyes turned toward her she seems to 
know that she is discovered, and is up and 
away in an instant, 

** We, most of us, feel a hesitation about 
muking our presence known, even toa friend, 
by any other form of advance. The beggar 
has long ago discovered that he gains by this 
most informal method of self-introduction. 
This fact has been brought home to me of 
late while I have been interested in ocular ex- 
pression, and have madea habit of looking 
perhaps rather more intently than is custom- 
ary at the eyes of persons whom I meet upon 
the pavement. If any member of the cad- 
ger fraternity happens to be on business in 
the streets, he is certain to regard the momen- 
tary interchange of glances as an invitation to 
attempt some more profitable form of com- 
merce. The commonness of the habit can- 
not be better emphasized than by calling at- 
tention to the fact that members of Parlia- 
ment make use of the same mute telegraphy 
as mendicants when they desire permission to 
address the house, 

‘¢ Fencing masters lay great stress upon the 
importance of pupils keeping their eyes stead- 
ily upon those of their opponents. In all 
probability nature herself would teach any of 
us this elementary lesson if we were face to 
face with a real enemy. I have noticed that 
all pugilists, trained and untrained, when 
sparring keep their gaze fixed upon the eyes 
of their antagonists. That such habits are 
instinctive is shown by the fact that all apes 
when they have hostile intentions invariably 
look steadily at the eyes, and never allow their 
glance to stray. 

** When we study the natural history of 


ocular expression we soon find an explanation 
of these facts. Obviously the nervous mechan- 
ism of such primitive and widely distributed 
methods of intercourse must be very ancient, 
and can have but litile to do with the higher 
intellectual faculties. Undoubtedly the eye 
language dates back far beyond the beginning 
of human speech, and was there established at 
a time when mental processes were infinitely 
less complex than they are to-day. One 
must not attribute the superior truthfulness 
of the eye to the tongue and the other organs 
of expression to any causes which have to do 
with morality, Nature knows nothing of 
ethics as we understand the term, and if she 
can gain an infinitesimal advantage by deceit 
she resorts to it without the slightest hesita- 
tion. But, unlike many human exponents 
of the art of lying, she is frugal and business- 
like in her output of falsehoods, If 1t does 
not pay her to tell a lie her veracity is beyond 
suspicion. Broadly speaking, the language of 
the eye is the language of truth, because it 
was evolved at a time when elaborate lies 
were useless. When there were no highly 
developed brains social strategy of the more 
oblique kind was uncalled for, just as hun- 
dred-ton guns were uncalled for before the 
days of ironclads. We know that the devel- 
opment of the critical and plotting part of the 
brain is of comparatively recent date, but 
that the mechanism of the emotions and the 
more automatic mental processes is extremely 
ancient. Hence the surviving methods of 
communication which belonged to the earlier 
ages, and are closely connected with the ma- 
chinery of emotion, do not so readily lend 
themselves to civilized mental artifices. as the 
comparatively new-fangled organs of speech, 
They are to a great extent independent of the 
conscious will. 


” * * 


‘¢ The relation of the brow to the eye greatly 
influences its expression If one ‘examines 
the eye of an eagle one finds that jts impres- 
Sive aspect greatly depends upon the face that 
it is overhung by a lowered brow. Although 
we speak of an ‘eagle eye’ in a human be- 
ing, there can be no doubt that it is the un- 
conscious application of human physiognomi- 
cal standards to the bird which makes us 
think its expression so imposing. The eagle 
has in an exaggerated form certain ocular 
characteristics which in a human being are a 
sure sign of formidable qualities. A clear and 
steady gaze—possibly emphasized by the 
sparkle indicating some fierce emotion—from 
beneath a lowered frowning brow means a 
great deal when seen in aman. Throughout 
all nature a steady eye indicates courage. 
The possessor 1s confident in his ownstrength, 
and does not feel the need of looking hither 
and thither either for succor or for a way of 
escape. This fearlessness and fearless aspect 
under natural circumstances is generally fully 
justified. It is only when it is backed up by 
such physical qualities as to give a fair pros- 
pect of success in any encounter that warlike 
courage is one of nature’s conservative forces. 
Otherwise it would obviously expose its pos- 
sessor to grave risks of extinction. It is be- 
cause this sign of courage seen in the counte- 
nance is also almost invariably a sign of 
formidable power that it is so universally held 
in respect. In the ‘ eagle eye’ one has this 
bold clear glance, and above it the suggestion 
of a frown, Nowa brow of this character 
usually means two things: First, that there is 
some feeling of resentment ; and second, that 
the mind of the frowner is made up as to 
some course of action. When these are 
added on to the other qualities indicated by 
the ‘eagle eye,” one naturally feels that the 
man displaying it is not one to be trifled with. 
Most savages frown horribly when they wish 
to intimidate their foes, and it is said that the 
Chinese recruits are exercised in this maneu- 
vre as thoroughly as ours are in accomplish- 
ing the ‘ goose-step.”. Their words of com- 
mand (as commonly reported) are, ‘ Prepare 
to look fierce! Look fierce! Advance on 
the enemy !” 

**T am inclined to think that we have a 
remnant of this self-same piece of strategy in 
the peaked caps still worn by the soldiers of 
several nations. The cap which one sees 
most commonly represented in pictures of the 
French troops in the Franco-German war 
brings a frowning look to the brow, and 
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shadows the eyes in such a way as togive the 
face a very stern and soldierlike ensemble. 

‘*T remember being greatly struck with 
the transformation effected in the look of a 
number of ‘sandwichmen’” in the Strand 
who had been dressed up in cast-off French 
uniforms. The men seemed all of the feeble 
woe-begone class from which sandwich men 
are usually recruited, but under the shadow of 
the military caps their faces looked stern and 
resolute, and their eyes had quite lost that 
watery vacillating look which is engendered 
by alcohol and despair. 

* Sculptors and painters almost always ex- 
aggerate the brow and the shadow it casts 
when representing idealized human figures. 
It is an essential of the manly type uf beauty 
to possess this certificate of manly qualities. 
We all know how weak and unimpressive is 
the prominent eye which is not shadowed by 
a lowered lid or brow. The reason of this is 
that people with such eyes have a startled 
look similar to that of a frightened animal. 
It is one of the painful duties of a physician 
to watch the facial changes which take place 
in various diseases, and in one known as exo- 
phthalmic goitre the eyes tend to become 
more and more prominent, The result is 
that the face has an aspect which so exactly 
simulates the expression of sudden fear that it 
is often difficult to believe that the patient is 
not feeling great alarm. 

JOHN OF STRATHBOURNE, BY R. D, CHET- 
WODE 


Mr. Chetwode has exactly caught the brisk 
cheerful manner requisite for a tale of this 
class, namely, one of the good old-fashioned 
fighting stories, with its due admixture of 
love and adventure, such as we all delight in, 
deny it as we may. He calls it a Romance 
of the day of Francis the First, but it would 
fit in just as well within a century or so either 
way, for with great judgement Mr. Chet- 
wode has not-introduced any historical char- 
acters, and the various dukes and duchesses, 
counts, marshals and gallant knights might 
as easily belong to the Court of Hentzau as to 
any more prosily historic one. Th’s in no 
way detracts from the interest of the book 
which is good reading for a summer day ; and 
as regards archeological detail it is no more 
incorrect than the majority of its class ; only 
it could be wished that the author not seen fit 
to try and lend an air of remoteness to the 
dialogue by such remarkable linguistic con- 
tortions as : 

** Dost know how to handle gun and pis- 
tol? Shalt not miss your man for want of 
skill.’’ I will take her for your reckoning 
if hast no money.’’ (D. Appleton and Co.) 


IN SIGHT 


Rs. Ruth McEnerny Stuart’s new 
book, to be published by the Harp- 
ers, will be called Moriah’s Mourn- 


ing, and consists of southern sketches which 
have already appeared in Harper’s Magazine. 


x * * 


Another war novel from the Appleton 
press is A Gospel Writ in Steel, by Arthur 
Paterson, an Englishman who is at present in 
London but who has lived for many years in 
this country. He has even written about it 
before, as a reference to the list of his pub- 
lished novels shows: A Partner from the 
West, A Daughter of the Nez Perces and a 
Son of the Plains show some acquaintance 
with the picturesque section of New Mexico, 
where the author was once a farmer. Mr. 
Paterson’s latest novel deals with the Civil 
War and is said to be original and fascinating. 


* * * 


Not satisfied with the prospect of military 
Jaurels in addition to those which now en- 
wreath his pen, General Charles King has 
produced a new novel entitled From School 
to Battlefield, written especially for boys. 
The Lippincotts will bring it out. 


* * * 


The F. A. Stokes Company will publish 
in August two Gladstone books, a Literary 
and Critical Biography, by David Williamson, 
and a new editlon of Thoughts of Gladsone, 
by G. Barnett Smith. Also a work showing 





How Music is Developed, by Mr. William 
J. Henderson, the musical critic of the New 
York Times and author of several books on 
music. 


* * * 


Talks with Mr. Gladstone is another book 
of reminiscences, to be published by Long. 
mans, Green & Co. Its author is the Hon, 
Lionel A. Tollemache. 


* * * 


The Appletons have brought out another 
novel, The Millionaires, by the indefatigable 
F. Frankfort Moore. It is, of course, in the 
popular vein with plenty of action and char- 
acter drawing. 


* * * 


We have had Columbia, Harvard and Yale 
done up in fiction from the undergraduate 
standpoint. It could not be expected that 
the winner of boat-races and other things 
should be ignored in this sort of apotheosis, 
hence a volume of Cornell Stories is only a 
foregone conclusion. The Scribners will 
bring out a volume under this title, the author 
of which is James G. Sanderson. 


om * * 


T. Y. Crowell and Company have in prep- 
aration atwelve-volume edition of the works 
of Robert Browning, edited by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke of Poet-lore. 
The edition will be of convenient size and 
thoroughly equipped with notes. The same 
firm will publish a volume of the essays of 
M, René Domnic, editor of the Revue des 
deux Mondes, translated by Miss Mary Frost. 


* * * 


Small, Maynard and Company will publish 
a work on Spanish history, by the Hon. 
Edward H. Strobel, formerly Secietary of 
Legation at Madrid, and later Minister to 
Ecuador and to Chili. His account of the 
Spanish Revolution of 1868-1875 is said to 
be as reliable as it is graphic and interesting. 


* * * 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s new novel, Hel- 
beck of Bannisdale, published two weeks ago 
by the Macmillans is already in its second 
edition. 


* * * 


The evolution of editors is a subject which 
must at once strike the vast writing public as 
forever timely and interesting. This theme 
is treated in Leslie Stephen’s new book, 
Studies of a Biographer, which the Putnams 
publish. The ‘* Biographer’’ also discusses 
other more or less cognate matters, such as 
National Biography, John Byron, Johnson- 
iana, Gibbon’s Autoviography, Arthur 
Young, Woodsworth’s Youth, The Story of 
Scott’s Ruin, The Importation of German, 
Matthew Arnold, Jowett’s Life, Life ot 
Tennyson and Pascal. 


* * * 


The Putnams also publish ‘* Socialism and 
the Social Movement in the Nineteenth 
Century,’” appropriately by a German, Werner 
Lombart of the University of Breslau. The 
work is translated by Anson P. Atterbury, 
Pastor of the Park Presbyterian Church of 
this city, and has an introduction by John B. 
Clark, Professor of Political Economy in Clark 
University. 


* * * 


Henry Holt & Company are preparing an 
edition of Goethe’s historical tragedy, Egmonr, 
with introduction, notes and bibliography by 
Robert Walter Deering, professor in Western 
Reserve University. The introduction gives 
an account of the composition of the play, 4 
sketch of the historical events upon which 1t 
is founded, a critique of the drama and brief 
analysis of the important characters. 
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(Continued from page iii) 
scene from A Trip to Chinatown and a little 
play, The Judge’s Wooing. There are, of 
course, besides many specialist numbers. 


At Keith's there are for the week the Two 
Paolis and their performing dogs; Patrice in 
his farce, A New Year’s Dream, and Gilling- 
water and Heron who are giving In The 
Wrong Flat. 


Frederic Bond is giving Her Last Rehearsal 
at Proctor’s. In addition to which are an 
uncommonly excellent number of comedians, 
singers and acrobats. 


Koster and Bial are running Cook’s Tours 
on its ninth week. On the roof garden 
there is the usual vaudeville show. 


The Beggar Student lasts but this week at 
Manhattan Beach. It is to be followed by a 
revival of the Highwayman in which Joseph 
O'Mara, Van Rensselaer Wheeler, Jerome 
Sykes and Camille D’Arville are to appear. 


The Marquis of Michigan is in rehearsal 
at the Bijou. 















KNEE DRAWERS: 


SILK, SILK AND LINEN, MUSLIN, ETC. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Casino - 8.15, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s—V ariety. 

Casino Roof Garden— Vaudeville. 
Pastor's —Continuous performance. 


. Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and Variety. 


Madison Square Roof Garden—Concerts. 

American Theatre — Vaudeville. 

Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville. 

Pleasure Palace—1:30-11 Continuous performance. 

Eden Musée—Cinématograph, waxworks. 

Manhattan Beach--Concert by the 22nd Regi- 
ment Band at 7, Pain’s Battle of Manila at 8, 
and The Beggar Student at 9. 
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PICTURESQUENESS IN ATTIRE 


Ith midsummer leading to autumn, 

W I wish I could write of something 
new in the way of men’s fashions, 

but this week finds me, as in other days, ab- 
solutely devoid of a subject. At Newport 
many of the men, emulous of their friends in 
Cuba and Porto Rico, have taken to wearing 
sombreros of gray felt, very much like those 
used by the regular troops inthe army. The 


sudden demand for these hats and their pop- 
ularity have proved doubtless a surprise to the 
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dealers and the straw hat, as the season ad- 
vances, becomes more and more the food for 
display on bargain counters, However, it 
seems to be well in fashion at Coney Island 
and such places ; and Broadway, which is the 
thoroughfare during summer, is crowded with 
Thespians—I believe that is what they are 
called—with every style and vaiiety of this 
head gear. 

Socially it has been a summer of such dul- 
ness that men have been rushing into town 
for a day or so and then going back again. 
Many men I know are passing their summers 
very quietly in town itself and waiting for 
the autumn when they will go abroad for a 
tour. Say what you will it is absolutely 
necessary for a manto cross the ocean at 
least once in two years, otherwise he becomes 
stagnant in brain and extremely provincial. 
The fashion of the would to-day is people. 
Our books, our studies, our music, our pictures 
centre in humanity. A man who is indi- 
vidual but not shockingly original has the 
key to the situation. When we come to our 
homes, we bring with us some little modifi- 
cation in dress, some slight difference in the 
way of serving our dinners and of arranging 
our rooms In England they have been 
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SHIRTS-FOR HOT WEATHER, 
SHEER LINEN, IMPORTED DIMITIES AND OTHER 


dancing frantically the two-step and playing 
the Washington Post. It is all a matter of 
barter and exchange. 

It is a little bit too eaily to prophesy what 
what will be worn in autum, although it is 
safe to say that gray will have the preference 
over brown and that once more we shall be 
abroad in those delightful tweed mixtures in 
which one can see the suggestion of a thread 
of red. The patterns will be more or less in 
figures and the checks will blend. For years 
these cloths did not show a definite purpose in 
their patterns but gradually these have be- 
come more marked, 

The top hat of the year—if the English 
fashions are followed—will have a crescent 
bend to the brim instead of the curl, I can 
best describe it by separating the brim entirely 
fiom the hat, in which case you would have 
an exact copy of a half moon, The bands 
will be narrow and the crowns very slightly 
belled. 

Englishmen wear the half Ascot, half 
four-in-hand. This tie is only a modifica- 
tion of the puffed Teck, and it is wider than 
the four-in-hand, but narrow enough to show 
a little of the shirt on either side. Dark 
colors as usual will be in demand. 




































Packer’s Tar Soap 
THE IDEAL CLEANSER. 
ANTISEPTIC, SOOTHING, EMOLLIENT. 


lt cleanses gratefully, removes all odors, wards off contagious diseases, 
and allays irritated skin. 


“A Luxury for Bathing and Shampooing”’ 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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wears better. 


Looks like silk and 
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stamped *“* NEARSILK.” 
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genuine NEARSILK, and are apt to ruin your gown. 
The black of these goods is of the famous NUBIAN dye. 
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The days of elaborate waistcoats seem to 
have come toa close. I haveseen some new 
clothes in stripes and checks of black and 
blue with purple and pink in a hazy back- 
ground, but I doubt if such gorgeous crea- 
tions will be worn by men who are well 
groomed. 

About shirts I am stillin darkness. White 
is far preferable in winter, and one lays in the 
stock of colored material with a view only to 
summer. 

The end of the war will bring doubtless 
new fashions and new modes of living. 
Havana and Santiago de Cuba and Porto 
Rico will be charming winter resorts, when 
proper modern hotels are built and reasonable 
prices asked. 

I should much prefer Cuba and the South- 
ern Islands for a winter place than Florida, 
which un the Eastern coast is bleak at times, 
and absolutely devoid of any picturesque 
quality except scenery—and that palls on one. 
To get out of the reach of March and April 
winds and to meet the spring—these are the 
usual diversions of the American—and 
although Nice and Monte Carlo may be more 
interesting at times, the climate of the West 
Indies is far more delightful, and one can 
enjoy two cr three months there without 
being bored. There is really comparative 
antiquity in some of the cities, and then the 
people are a study. 

As for the Cubans themselves, or rather 
fur those who have stirred up this unholy 
war, I have little to say. I said what I 
thought when the strife was begun, and I 
have no doubt by now it will be found that I 
was absolutely correct. The agitators were a 
lawless class with whom the severest meas- 
ures alone could have any effect. They were 
treacherous and a very difficult lot to manage. 
I have seen them at their best and at their 
worst. The nation has a prodigious contract 
on its hands, and the cry of Cuba Libre has 
been the slogan to lead us into a fool’s para- 
dise. But it is done and it certainly has had 
its advantages. It will make both the Army 
and the Navy a career fur young men of posi- 
tion, and it will introduce a bit of the pictur- 
esque into our own lives, which will relieve 
the humdrum of existence. 

In our garb we have been sparrows too 
long. We will now imitate the other birds 
of the air. I really hope to see quite a re- 
vival of fashions for the winter—as a trades- 
man might say. One consolation has been 
given me. 

I have managed, although I cannot tell 
how—it seems a dispensation—to keep Mead- 
ows. He did not enlist, although he was 
very near it. Had I gone to the front I 
would have taken him with me, and I hope 
I might have proved the reverse of the adage 
about the man and his valet and the hero. I 
never can remember proverbs, but I know 
that this will bring the idea to your mind. 

I suppose that I add this because, as usual, 
I sigh for new kingdoms. When one has 
lived through a generation, there is some- 
times a longing for the curtain to fall, or an 

entirely new existence. After all, when the 
last guest bids you adieu, and the whirr of 
the carriage wheels grows fainter in the dis- 
tance, there is a feeling of absolute loneliness 
which perhaps a host who has a country 
house should never allow to possess his soul for 
a minute, Meadows cannot bring in the 
candles and the mail now. It is still twi- 
light, and that entrance affects me no more. 
I wish people would leave in the morning and 
not at dusk. There is too much of the sen- 
timental about it all, and there is suggestion 
of slow music. I think I shall shake it off 
—if I can-—and run into the city. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


PRETTY COSTUMES FOR BATHING 


Aces turn toward the sea in August as 

F leaves turn toward the sun from nat- 
ural causes. Bathing resorts are all 
crowded. From mountain hights families 
swarm into every nook of seashore accom- 
modation and pour themselves out upon crest 
of wave at certain hours of the day in wild de- 
light. It has become the custom to fit out one’s 
little folk in store-made bathing suits, but 
there are families who prefer to select their 


own materials and have them made under 
their own direction. 

Blue serge has been long proved to be the 
best color and material for children’s use, 
consequently the following blue models hav- 
ing been selected because the order is a pri- 
vate one, they will serve as an object-lesson 
for family use in duplicating. A color ex- 
ception is made in bébé’s suit, which is of 
white serge, by far the best and prettiest for 
little tots. 


FOR THE GIRL OF SIXTEEN OR SEVENTEEN 


Beginning with a bathing suit intended for 
a girl of sixteen or seventeen years, we find it 
a little more ornate than the rest, the bot- 
tom of the blue serge skirt being trimmed 
with alternate rows of serpentine and a flat 
white mohair braid. The skirt falls below 
the knees, and there are blue knickers, un- 
trimmed, and long black hose attached, The 
attached bodice is slightly blouse and cut half 
low, then buttoned up the front with pearl 
buttons, while white braid is used as neck 
and front trimming, and the short sleeves, 
which are simply a single puff, are banded to 
the arm with blue serge having lines of white 
braid. A high chemisette of white serge, 
neck cut square, together with white belt, 
complete this inexpensive and pretty suit. 


FOR THE GIRL OF TWELVE 


A suit for a girl of twelve or four- 
teen, fashioned from the same strong wiry 
serge, has its skirt simply trimmed with three 
rows of inch-wide white mohair braid. An 
attached bodice or open blouse, with single ful- 
ness in front, hae a flat inside vest of white 
serge, which shows between eylet lacings of 
white woolen cord below the white serge re- 
vers. A white marine collar to match, quite 
deep in the back and finished by a broad 
white braid ends in front in a point, produc- 
ing the effect of double revers with the same 
broad white braid finish. Short puff sleeves 
with one row of white braid on the band. 
For belt the broad braid is faced with serge 
and stitched with a flat bow finish. 


FOR A CHILD OF EIGHT OR TEN 


For a child of eight or ten years, extremely 
neat was a suit of blue serge, its short skirt 
trimmed with several rows of narrow white 
serpentine braid, its attached blouse laid in 
plaits and buttoned down the front with clus- 
ters of three small pearl buttons. A deep 
white serge sailor collar was trimmed with 
many rows of serpentine braid also, and the 
short cap sleeve as well as blue belt had rows 
of serpentine braid to finish them in_har- 
mony. 


FOR BOY AGED FIVE YEARS 


Then came a blue serge suit for a boy of 
five, built somewhat after the kilt style, in 
plaits from neck to bottom of skirt, all in 
one piece and merely edged with white braid, 
the front buttoned up with pearl buttons. A 
white sailor collar was edged with braid also, 
and a blue belt was bound with the same 
braid on each side, the flap buttoning over. 
A flat open cap for sleeve, bordered with a 
single row of braid, with white anchors em- 
broidered in white wool in the centre of 
each. 


WHITE FOR THE BABY 


Bébé of three summers had his pretty little 
white serge suit, in which any child of that 
age would be fascinating. In form it was a 
short tunic buttoned up on the left with 
small pearl buttons, and it also had a deep 
white sailor collar to match, bordered with 
two rows of white braid. The knickers 
were short and matched the tunic, but were 
untrimmed. A white serge sash tied at the 
left side in front, two small white canvas 
slippers for the little bare feet, completed the 
picture of babyhood taking its first dip. 

Long hose, head-kerchiefs and white can- 
vas slippers of various sizes, together with a 
few bathing hats of yellow straw pictur- 
esquely bent, with narrow peaked crowns, on 
which were scarlet pompons of serge pinked 
on the edge, and long red strings at the sides 
for tying, suggested the good taste and good 
sense of a mother whose pride was in her 
family, if one may judge by the fitness of the 
order filled. 
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OUR TRAVELING COMMIS- 
SIONER 


THE NEWEST LONDON GOWN-——FOULARD AND 


MUSLINS, LACE GOWNS AND TAILOR- 
MADE—WHITE GROS-GRAIN AND 
CHIFFON 


Onvon, 20 Jury: All the leading 

L dressmakers, and quite half the prin- 

cipal tailors have been busy preparing 
gowns for the races. 

Muslins seem to be the material most in 
favor with the couturiéres, muslin mounted 
on silk of every hue and of every degree. 

At the tailors’ a make of face-cloth with a 
good deal of silk in its composition and a 
satin cloth so fine that it might even pass for 
satin seem to be the first favorites. As to 
colors, gray and a new shade of blue, known 
as blue pastel, seem to be the most used. 
Pipings on the tailor-mades and lace, chiffon 
and tulle on the gowns emanating from the 
dressmakers seem to form the trimmings 
used, In materials, foulards of long known 
and unknown design are running muslins 
very close, 

Another thing is the increasing affection 
tor orange, this line obtaining prominence as 
neck or waist band or both, on quite half the 
smart models one meets. 

Skirts are more trimmed than ever, nor 
can one grumble when this takes the form of 
flat applications placed on the front or sides of 
gowns; but unless the would-be wearer be tall 
let her beware of the fluffy flounces and 
ruchings in which the dressmakers are now 
reveling. The ubiquitous note of orange I 
found well applied in a maize-colored canvas 
made over glacé of the same shade appearing 
in a ruche edged with black frills and a very 
elaborate betucked and beruffled neckband 
with a vest of tawny lace. 

At the same maker’s I saw also a lovely 
blue foulard which immensely took my fancy, 
It was plain and printed with white, the 
printed part made as the upper part of the 
skirt and bodice, the plain forming the 
flounce. Up the front were four rows of 
very narrow dark blue silk fringe with tiny 
ruches of yellow lace between, which contin- 
tinued up the bodice coming to the left 
side and the shoulder. Sleeves of the plain 
foulard, tucked belt and collar band of plaited 
lilac, white and black glacé ribbon and frills 
of yellow lace. 

All this time I have been neglecting the 
lace gowns. I shall begin with the dress- 
makers. One of the models which I found 
chic was composed of muslin of a delicate 
shade of blue sprigged sparingly with buff 
flowerets. The skirt, as all of the latest 
shape, was very full, but not content with its 
own fulness it bore in addition a dozen tiny 
frills of the muslin each bordered with coffee- 
colored lace. These frills were set on in 
Vandykes. The bodice pointed in front, 
and both back and front were covered with 
frills like those on the skirt simulating a zou- 
ave. The vest—-what fashionable gown dare 
be without a vest >—was of sequin-embroid- 
ered chiffon, the paillettes of the faintest blue 
and silver. Once again orange made its appear- 
ance as a neck and waist band of glacé silk 
faintly shot with blue. The sleeves were 
of tiny lace-edged frills with at the wrist two 
ruffles of tulle, one orange the other pale blue, 
this being the dernier cri as regards Irish 
trimming. The foundation of the gown was 
glacé silk the same shade. 

Another gown from the same atelier was 
of the ever popular black and white, in white 
gross-grain, white chiffon and black spangled 
net. And among the many black and white 
gowns it seems to me one of the loveliest I 
have seen, is light and ethereal and so well 
blended. The foundation then was of white 
gros- grain covered with white chiffon. Over 
this went a skirt of the most exquisitely em- 
broidered black net, embroidered in black 
sequins and jet. The skirt was edged with 
a full ruche of Chantilly net worked with jet 
and then edged, and an under ruche of white 
chiffon to make it furthermore stand out, 
as this modern gown demands folds and fluf- 
finess about our feet. The better to obtain 
this effect the gros-grain under-skirt was 
provided upon the inside with half a dozen 
frills of double glacé silk. The bodice was 
made of white accordion-plaited chiffon cov- 
ered in the back plainly with the net and Jat- 








tice-like squares of jet and sequins. But the 
front pouching deeply was embroidered lik. 
the skirt with a large design of roses ang 
leaves in jet and paillettes. The sleeves were 
plain, tucked from shoulder to wrist, each 
tuck edged with jet. From the wrist fej 
deep ruffles of tulle over black and white ang 
the gown was completed with a white ac. 
cordion-plaited chiffon sash fringed with jet 
and paillettes and fastened with an antique 
paste buckle. The neck-band was of tulle 
with an immense bow in the back, and on 
each side antique lace, the yellow tint of the 
lace contrasting with both the black ang 
white. 

One of the prettiest of the many tailor 
gowns I have ever seen was a gray cloth, 
satin cloth, made en fourrure, the flounce 
added higher on the sides than in front, and 
still higher behind, forming a sort of wide 
W. Where the shaped flounce was joined 
to the top there was a narrow irregular line 
of white cloth, finished on each side with 
narrow gold and steel braid and spangled 
sparingly in the centre with tiny silver 
spangles, The very short jacket had a sim- 
ulated belt of white cloth, wider at the back 
than on the sides and finished in the same 
way. The sleeves were piped at intervals 
with white all their length, as were the edges 
of the coat, and the high collar and wide 
revers were lined with tucked satin. 

Another model had a skirt of satin cloth, 
a deep violet, piped with black satin, anda 
blacksat in Directoire coat—Directoire pure 
and simple, with long tails behind and none 
in front. Three antique buttons set with ame- 
thysts were on each side of the coat, and the 
lining was of pale violet satin. The vest of 
tucked white chiffon, embroidered with fine 
black silk, and an enormous necktie of white 
chiffon and appliquéd black Chantilly, while 
the revers were of white, large corded silk, 
lightly embroidered in jet. 

The hat designed for it was a large Directoire 
of coarse violet straw, with black and white 
feathers and yellow roses, 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
F* 5048—Gray checked suit, sacque 


coat and baggy trousers worn with 
golf stockings and russet boots, crim- 
son tie and small oxford cloth cap. 

Fig. 5122—Simple morning frock of linen, 
galatea, percale, or gingham. The front and 
back are laid in box plaits and hang straight 
from a yoke which can be trimmed with 
bands of braid or embroidery. 

Fig. 5229—Wedding gown of ivory satin 
appliquéd with point lace ; guimpe and sleeves 
are of dotted mousseline desoie. The skirt is 
slashed up one side and a plaiting of mousse- 
line de soie inserted. Very long train, en- 
tirely appliquéd in an exquisite design. The 
bodice fastens under the arm and is bloused 
over a girdle of mirror velvet. Guimpe 1s 
finely hand-tucked and the sleeves are long 
and very much wrinkled, finished at the hand 
with satin cuffs ; lace veil caught to the gown 
with chiffon rosettes. 

Fig. 5249—Princesse dinner gown made of 
black moire. The wave is outlined with pal- 
lettes, The skirt is slashed to nearly the 
hips and accordion-plaited net is introduced. 
Small puff sleeves and a drapery of silk across 
the front and sash of the square finishes a 
striking and smart frock. 

Fig. 5250—Smart foulard cream colored 
background with large deep red-brown autumn 



















































































ROYAL 


Baking Powder 


is renowned for making 
finest cake, hot biscuit and 
rolis. Made from pure grape 
cream of tartar. 
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leaves and vines, Extension flounce of ap- 
pliqued lace 5 the flounce extends up the front 
and the foulard is set on with rich deep yel- 
low antique velvet cord. Full plain bodice 
fastening across the shoulder and under the 
arm with a yoke of lace which extends over 
the shoulders. Long plain sleeves with frill 
of lace at the hand, girdle of velvet to match 
the cord. Lining of white taffeta. 

Fig. 5251—Black net frock, machine em- 
broidered, yoke and sleeves of deep twine 
color batiste all-over embroidery. Straps of 
jet extend over the shoulders and a draping of 
black net falls over the arms. Girdle and 
scarf of twine net is brought tight around the 
waist once and knotted with a jet ornament 
on the left hip. Hat of rough black straw, 
lace and quills. 

Fig. 5252—-Violet batiste morning frock, 
with polonaise of all-over embroidery in the 
same color batiste. Skirt cut with apron 
front and full flounce, headed with a lattice 
of black ribbon velvet. The polonaise is an 
empire coat effect, and the scallop of em- 
broidery finishes the edge. A vest of sheer 
silk mull in pale yellow 1s strapped across with 
black ribbon velvet. The same mull is used 
around the yoke ina double plissé. The 
yoke itself is of plain mull, trimmed in 
squares of marrow black chiffon ruching. 
High collar of tucked yellow satin. Long 
tight-fitting sleeves, with extensions over the 
hands slashed and introducing lace. Hat of 
yellow straw and mauve feathers, trimmed in 
the back with violets. 

Fig. 5260— Morning frock of dark blue 
dotted India silk. Extension flounce put on 
with little quilling of lace, Bodice fastening 
on one side, finished around the neck and 
down the side with a border of white duck 
striped with narrow soutache braid. Little 
shoulder caps are treated in the same way ; 
wrinkled sleeves made of material of the 
gown—organdie. Yoke half covered with 
renaissance lace sewn on flat ; collar of tucked 
organdie ; large hat of blue chiffon, trimmed 
with rosettes and quills, 

Fig. 5261—Figured violet challie négligé. 
Short loose jacket, trimmed around with écru 
net, hand-tucked ; vest and sleeves of the 
same net without lining. The vest is cut V, 
and trimmed around with a ruffle of the net. 
The double skirt is made over a pale yellow 
ilk lining, open down the front and showing 
i panel of écru net. The bottom of the skirt 
ind upper flounce are both edged with a very 
ull ruffle of tucked net. 

Fig. 5262—-Smart morning gown of pale 
green piqué. Skirt, one of those pretty affairs, 
ready-made, with the exception of hanging. 
Bodice, of piqué, tucked thin white linen and 
embroidery shoulder caps starting from the 
vest, which has a yoke of linen and embroid- 
try, finished with bias folds put on V-shape. 
Beneath these folds comes a flounce of piqué 
inlet with insertion. The vest of the bodice 
s perfectly plain, 

Fig. 5266— White camel’s-hair frock. 
Bodice done in squares of stitched cloth, In 
the centre of each square is appliquéd in 
tnaissance. There is a square yoke of tucked 
ilk and lace, and long sleeves heavily corded 
fom top to bottom, flared at the hand and 
lined with a scant lace frill. Long, well- 
fitting skirt with a deep bias fold at the bot- 
tom in an elaborate appliquéd renaissance 
design reaching almost to the waist in front, 
and far around at the sides. Hat of crushed 
white roses, green rose leaves and stiff bird 
wings. - Sun shade of white silk gauze. 

Fig. 5267—House frock of white peau de 
wie, princesse, with loose front fastened to 
one side and draped in at the waist line. One 
tide only of the bodice is appliquéd in deep 
tru Irish point. The other side is trimmed 
wound with two rows of Irish point insertion 
in a little wheel design ; this is carried to the 
bottom of the frock and gives a very graceful 
ine. Sleeves are appliquéd, and toward the 
”p big folds of silk are inserted. Jockeys 
fmposed of folds and embroidered around 
he edge are cut square. There is also a vest 

folds and a flare collar. 

Fig. §5268—Négligé of white organdie in- 
t with lace insertion. Full gathered front 
‘Plain organdie, finished at either side with 
H jabot of écru lace. This jabot is an exten- 


tion of the shoulder flounce, which reaches to 
te waist line ; this flounce is sewn on a nar- 
ow little organdie yoke, headed with a two- 








inch ruffle of lace. The neck is cut round. 
Sleeves of tucked organdie reach to the 
hands. 

_ Fig. 5269—Afternoon frock of hydrangea 
blue silk, appliquéd with black chantilly 
lace. The skirt is a sheath-like bell, sweep- 
ing in the back and long all around. Bodice 
fastens in the back with small black crochet 
buttons. Yoke of violet taffeta tucked in 
squares. Wrinkled sleeves with puffs at the 
top, tied in with violet silk bands and ro- 
settes. Cravat and collar of tucked net. 

Fig. 5270—Visiting costume of black net 
closely covered with black lace poppies. 
Circular skirt over white taffeta lining. The 
bodice shows a white chiffon vest, wrinkled 
sleeves with a small puff at the top. Narrow 
black velvet girdle fastened in the back with 
a rhinestone buckle. 

Fig. 5271—Green and white India silk. 
Flounces of white lace at the bottom, top 
flounce put on V-shape and headed with 
green ribbon velvet band. Bodice fastens on 
the sides and has a scant lace flounce which 
comes from the under arm seams—has V 
in front. Shoulder caps of material and 
lace under sleeves. Large leghorn hat 
trimmed with green and white. Down the 





5267 


side of both bodice and skirt are quaint little 
rosettes of velvet. Sash of white organdie 
tied with a big bow in the back. 

Fig. 5278—Exquisite summer frock of 
écru net and renaissance lace, dotted with 
steel paillettes. The skirt is hung over white 
brocade, and soft ruches and ruffles of chiffon 
show down the opening of the lace in front. 
Bodice carries out the same effect of lace and 
chiffon. The sleeves are of tucked chiffon 
and embroidered bands of steel on chiffon. 
Ruffles at the top of the sleeves are of chiffon 
and lace. Plain band of tucked chiffon and 
steel-trimmed chiffon make the collar and 
are fastened at the side with a dainty jabot of 
chiffon. Girdle of golden-brown mirror vel- 
vet and one long net golden-brown streamer, 
ruffled at the bottom. 





Fig. 5280—French blue percale morning 
frock, Scant well fitting skirt trimmed to the 
knees with two bias ruffles scolloped and bound 
at the bottom with white soutache braid. 
Bodice trimmed with embroidery yoke, two 
straps of same embroidery extend to the belt 
and are edged on either side with white em- 
broidery ruffle and strapped across with sou- 
tache braid. The shoulder capes are trimmed 
with a narrow edge put on flat. Girdle and 












sash of white organdie. Hat of écru 
straw braid trimmed with a large gray 
gull across the front and white roses 
in the back. 

Fig. 5282 — Coaching gown of 
black net. Front of skirt trimmed 
with quillings of chiffon and hangs 
full in one piece, Double flounces 
in the back each edged with three 
rows of the chiffon. Bodice and 
panels on skirt are of exquisite brocade 
in blue tones, Vest of net treated in 
the same way as the skirt is held in 
with a high girdle of shirred black 
taffeta. Plain well fitting sleeves 
trimmed around the arm hole and 
at the hand with ruches of net. 
Crushed collar of blue velvet. Dainty 

bonnet of blue straw, lace and black 


tips. e 
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Black taffeta jacket, worn with a skirt of 
black and white silk and wool mixture, 
Under the jacket is a shirt of white lawn, 
finished at the neck with a lace cravat. Hat 
of Panama straw, trimmed with white and 


black quills. 





Notices of any kind, and all cor- 
respondence, should be addressed, 
Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New 
York, and not personally. 





















STERLING SILVER ARTICLES: BICYCLE NAME 
PLATE AND MATCH BOX 








—B. Autnan & Co. 


New York, 


Desire to announce that they 
have made special preparations 
for executing orders in their 
FUR DEPARTMENT for 
the coming season, and will be 
enabled to show specimens of 
the finest Russian Sables, Hud- 
son Bay Sables, Baum Martin, 
Stone Martin, Mink, Chinchilla, 
Broadtail, Persian, etc., from 


which Garments, Scarfs, Collar- 


etts and Muffs can be made. 





A YEAR FOR 





AMERICANS TO 





REMAIN IN AMERICA. 








As this seems to be a year for most Ameri- 
cans to stay in the United States it is perhaps 
appropriate to call attention te America’s 
Great Resorts, particularly those reached di- 
rectly by the New York Central and its con- 
nections. Prominent among which are the 
Thousand Islands, the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, Saratoga, Lake George and Lake 
Champlain, Niagara Falls, the Berkshire and 
Litchfield Hills, the Catskill Mountains, and 
hundreds more, equally as good and healthful. 


A copy of ‘America’s Great Resorts,” 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a+ 
two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 


Station, New York, 38 
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mond, and othec SAmerican 
cities, originally published in 


Vogue and now gathered 


into one volume, 
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New York 
The Fashion Company 
3 West 20th Street 
mdcccxciv 


This volume—an exquisite example of bookmaking—printed in color, on fine plate 
paper, and bound in cloth, sent, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 
receipt of price, $3.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 

3 West 29th Street, New York. 
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